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CHAPTERS FROM MY AUTOBIO GRAPH Y.-XIV.* 

BY MARK TWAIN. 

PBErATOET Note. — ^Mr. Clemens began to write his autobiography 
many years ago, and he continues to add to it day by day. It was his 
original intention to permit no publication of his memoirs until after 
his death; but, after leaving "Pier No. 70," he concluded that a con- 
siderable portion might now suitably be given to the public. It is that 
portion, garnered from the quarter-million of words already written, 
which will appear in this Review during the coming year. No part of 
the autobiography will be published in book form during the lifetime 
of the author. — ^Editob N. A. R. 

[Dictated Thursday, December 6, 1906.1 

From Susy's Biography of Me. 

Feb. 27, Sunday. 

Clara's reputation as a baby was always a fine one, mine exactly the 
contrary. One often related story concerning her braveness as a baby 
and her own opinion of this quality of hers is this. Clara and I often 
got slivers in our hands and when mama took them out with a much 
dreaded needle, Clara was always very brave, and I very cowardly. One 
day Clara got one of these slivers in her hand, a very bad one, and while 
mama was taking it out, Clara stood perfectly still without even wincing ; 
I saw how brave she was and turning to mamma said " Mamma isn't 
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she a brave little thing! presently mamma had to give the little hand 
quite a dig with the needle and noticing how perfectly quiet Clara was 
about it she exclaimed, Why Clara! you are a brave little thing! Clara 
responded "No bodys braver but God!" — 

Clara's pious remark is the main detail, and Susy has accurate- 
ly remembered its phrasing. The three-year-older's wound was of 
9 formidable sort, and not one which the mother's surgery would 
have been equal to. The flesh of the finger had been burst 
by a cruel accident. It was the doctor that sewed it up, and to 
all appearances it was he, and the other independent witnesses, 
that did the main part of the suffering; each stitch that he took 
made Clara wince slightly, but it shrivelled the others. 

I take pride in Clara's remark, because it shows that although 
she was only three years old, her fireside teachings were already 
making her a thinker — a thinker and also an observer of propor- 
tions. I am not claiming any credit for this. I furnished to 
the children worldly knowledge and wisdom, but was not com- 
petent to go higher, and so I left their spiritual education in the 
hands of the mother. A result of this modesty of mine was 
made manifest to me in a very striking way, some years afterward, 
when Jean was nine years old. We had recently arrived in Ber- 
lin, at the time, and had begun housekeeping in a furnished 
apartment. One morning at breakfast a vast card arrived — an in- 
vitation. To be precise, it was a command from the Emperor 
of Germany to come to dinner. During several months I had en- 
countered socially, on the Continent, men bearing lofty titles; 
and all this while Jean was becoming more and more impressed, 
and awed, and subdued, by these imposing events, for she had 
not been abroad before, and they were new to her — wonders out 
of dreamland turned into realities. The imperial card was pass- 
ed from hand to hand, around the table, and examined with in- 
terest; when it reached Jean she exhibited excitement and emo- 
tion, but for a time was quite speechless; then she said, 

" ^Tiy, papa, if it keeps going on like this, pretty soon there 
won't be anybody left for you to get acquainted with but God." 

It was not complimentary to think I was not acquainted in 
that quarter, but she was young, and the young jump to con- 
clusions without reflection. 

Necessarily, I did myself the honor to obey the command of 
the Emperor Wilhelm II. Prince Heinrich, and six or eight 
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other guests were present. The Emperor did most of the talking, 
and he talked well, and in faultless English. In both of these 
conspicuousnesses I was gratified to recognize a resemblance to 
myself — a very exact resemblance; no, almost exact, but not 
quite that — a modified exactness, with the advantage in favor of 
the Emperor. My English, like his, is nearly faultless; like him 
I talk well; and when I have guests at dinner I prefer to do all 
the talking myself. It is the best way, and the pleasantest. Also 
the most profitable for the others. 

I was greatly pleased to perceive that his Majesty was fa- 
miliar with my books, and that his attitude toward them was not 
uncomplimentary. In the course of his talk he said that my 
best and most valuable book was " Old Times on the Mississippi." 
1 will refer to that remark again, presently. 

An official who was well up in the Foreign Office at that time, 
and had served under Bismarck for fourteen years, was still 
occupying his old place under Chancellor Caprivi. Smith, I will 
call him of whom I am speaking, though that is not his name. 
He was a special friend of mine, and I greatly enjoyed his so- 
ciety, although in order to have it it was necessary for me to 
seek it as late as midnight, and not earlier. This was because 
Government officials of his rank had to work all day, after nine 
in the morning, and then attend official banquets in the evening; 
wherefore they were usually unable to get life - restoring fresh 
air and exercise for their jaded minds and bodies earlier than 
midnight; then they turned out, in groups of two or three, and 
gratefully and violently tramped the deserted streets until two 
in the morning. Smith had been in the Government service, 
at home and abroad, for more than thirty years, and he was 
now sixt} years old, or close upon it. He could not remember 
a year in which he had had a vacation of more than a fortnight's 
length; he was weary all through to the bones and the marrow, 
now, and was yearning for a holiday of a whole three months — • 
yearning so longingly and so poignantly that he had at last made 
up his mind to make a desperate cast for it and stand the con- 
sequences, whatever they might be. It was against all rules to 
ash for a vacation — quite against all etiquette; the shock of it 
would paralyze the Chancellery; stem etiquette and usage re- 
quired another form: the applicant was not privileged to ask for 
a vacation, he must send in his resignation. The chancellor 
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would know that the applicant was not really trying to resign, 
and didn't want to resign, but was merely trying in this left- 
handed way to get a vacation. 

The night before the Emperor's dinner I helped Smith take his 
exercise, after midnight, and he was full of his project. He had 
sent in his resignation that day, and was trembling for the re- 
sult; and naturally, because it might possibly be that the chancel- 
lor would be happy to fill his place with somebody else, in which 
case he could accept the resignation without comment and with- 
out offence. Smith was in a very anxious frame of mind ; not that 
he feared that Caprivi was dissatisfied with him, for he had no 
such fear; it was the Emperor that he was afraid of; he did 
not know how he stood with the Emperor. He said that while 
apparently it was Caprivi who would decide his case, it was in 
reality the Emperor who would perform that service; that the 
Emperor kept personal watch upon everything, and that no of- 
ficial sparrow could fall to the ground without his privity and 
consent; that the resignation would be laid before his Majesty, 
who would accept it or decline to accept it, according to his 
pleasure, and that then his pleasure in the matter would be com- 
municated by Caprivi. Smith said he would know his fate the 
next evening, after the imperial dinner; that when I should escort 
his Majesty into the large salon contiguous to tixe dining-room, 
1 would find there about thirty men — Cabinet ministers, ad- 
mirals, generals and other great officials of the Empire — and that 
these men would be standing talking together in little separate 
groups of two or three persons; that the Emperor would move 
from gi'oup to group and say a word to each, sometimes two 
words, sometimes ten words; and that the length of his speech, 
whether brief or not so brief, would indicate the exact standing 
in the Emperor's regard, of the man accosted; and that by ob- 
serving this thermometer an expert could tell, to half a degree, 
the state of the imperial weather in each case; that in 
Berlin, as in the imperial days of Eome, the Emperor was the 
sun, and that his smile or his frown meant good fortune or dis- 
aster to the mian upon whom it should fall. Smith suggested that 
I watch the thermometer while the Emperor went his rounds of 
the gi-oups; and added that if his Majesty talked four minutes 
with any person there present, it meant high favor, and that the 
sun was in the zenith, and cloudless, for that man. 
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I mentally recorded that four-minute altitude, and resolved to 
see if any man there on that night stood in sufficient favor to 
achieve it. 

Very well. After the dinner I watched the Emperor while he 
passed from group to group, and privately I timed him with a 
watch. Two or three times he came near to reaching the four- 
minute altitude, but always he fell short a little. The last man 
he came to was Smith. He put his hand on Smith's shoulder 
and began to talk to him ; and when he finished, the thermometer 
had scored seven minutes ! The company then moved toward 
the smoking-room, where cigars, beer and anecdotes would be in 
brisk service until midnight, and as Smith passed me he 
whispered, 

" That settles it. The chancellor will ask me how much of 
a vacation I want, and I sha'n't be afraid to raise the limit. I 
shall call for six months." 

Smith's dream had been to spend his three months' vacation — 
in case he got a vacation instead of the other thing — in one 
of the great capitals of the Continent — a capital whose name I 
shall suppress, at present. The next day the chancellor asked 
him how much of a vacation he wanted, and where he desired to 
spend it. Smith told him. His prayer was granted, and rather 
more than granted. The chancellor augmented his salary and 
attached him to the German Embassy of that selected capital, 
giving him a place of high dignity bearing an imposing title, and 
with nothing to do except attend banquets of an extraordinary 
character at the Embassy, once or twice a year. The term of 
his vacation was not specified; he was to continue it until re- 
quested to come back to his work in the Foreign Office. This 
f 1891 ■» ^^® ^^ 1891. Eight years later Smith was passing 
through Vienna, and he called upon me. There had 
been no interruption of his vacation, as yet, and there was no 
,. Q likelihood that an interruption of it would occur while 
he should still be among the living. 

[Dictated Monday, Decemler 17, 1906.] As I have already 
remarked, " Old Times on the Mississippi " got the 
Kaiser's best praise. It was after midnight when I 
reached home; I was usually out until toward midnight, and 
the pleasure of being out late was poisoned, every night, by the 
dread of what I must meet at my front door — an indignant face. 
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a resentful face, the iface of the portier. The portier was a tow- 
headed yoimg German, twenty-two or three years old; and it 
had been for some time apparent to me that he did not enjoy 
being hammered out of his sleep, nights, to let me in. He never 
had a kind word for me, nor a pleasant look. I couldn't under- 
stand it, since it was his business to be on watch and let the 
occupants of the several flats in at any and all hours of the 
night. I could not see why he so distinctly failed to get reconciled 
to it. 

The fact is, I was ignorantly violating, every night, a custom in 
which he was commercially interested. I did not suspect this. 
No one had told me of the custom, and if I had been left to 
guess it, it would have taken me a very long time to make a suc- 
cess of it. It was a custom which was so well established and so 
universally recognized, that it had all the force and dignity of 
law. By authority of this custom, whosoever entered a Berlin 
house after ten at night must pay a trifling toll to the portier 
for breaking his sleep to let him in. This tax was either two and 
a half cents or five cents, I don't remember which; but I had 
never paid it, and didn't know I owed it, and as I had been 
residing in Berlin several weeks, I was so far in arrears that my 
presence in the German capital was getting to be a serious dis- 
aster to that young fellow. 

I arrived from the imperial dinner sorrowful and anxious, made 
my presence known and prepared myself to wait in patience the 
tedious minute or two which the portier usually allowed him- 
self to keep me tarrying — as a punishment. But this time 
there was no stage- wait; the door was instantly unlocked, un- 
bolted, unchained and flung wide; and in it appeared the strange 
and welcome apparition of the portier's round face all sunshine 
and smiles and welcome, in place of the black frowns and hostility 
that I was expecting. Plainly he had not come out of his bed : 
he had been waiting for me, watching for me. He began to 
pour out upon me in the most enthusiastic and energetic way a 
generous stream of German welcome and homage, meanwhile 
dragging me excitedly to his small bedroom beside the front 
door; there he made me bend down over a row of German 
translations of my books and said, 

"There — ^you wrote them! I have found it out! By God, I 
did not know it before, and I ask a million pardons! That one 
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there, the ' Old Times on the Mississippi,' is the best book you 
ever wrote!" 

The usual number of those curious accidents which we call 
coincidences have fallen to my share in this life, but for pic- 
turesqueness this one puts all the others in the shade: that a 
crowned head and a portier, the very top of an empire and the 
very bottom of it, should pass the very same criticism and de- 
liver the very same verdict upon a book of mine — and almost 
in the same hour and the same breath — is a coincidence which out- 
coincidences any coincidence which I could have imagined with 
such powers of imagination as I have been favored with; and I 
have not been accustomed to regard them as being small or of 
an inferior quality. It is always a satisfaction to me to remember 
that whereas I do not know, for sure, what any other nation 
thinks of any one of my twenty-three volumes, I do at least 
know for a certainty what one nation of fifty millions thinks 
of one of them, at any rate; for if the mutual verdict of the top 
of an empire and the bottom of it does not establish for good and 
all the judgment of the entire nation concerning that book, 
then the axiom that we can get a sure estimate of a thing by 
arriving at a general average of all the opinions involved, is a 
fallacy. 

[Dictated Monday, February 10, 1901.'] Two months ago 
(December 6) I was dictating a brief account of a private dinner 
in Berlin, where the Emperor of Germany was host and I the 
chief guest. Something happened day before yesterday which 
moves me to take up that matter again. 

At the dinner his Majesty chatted briskly and entertainingly 
along in easy and flowing English, and now and then he inter- 
rupted himself to address a remark to me, or to some other in- 
dividual of the guests. When the reply had been delivered, he 
resumed his talk. I noticed that the table etiquette tallied with 
that which was the law of my house at home when we had 
guests : that is to say, the guests answered when the host favored 
them with a remark, and then quieted down and behaved them- 
selves until they got another chance. If I had been in the Em- 
peror's chair and he in mine, I should have felt infinitely com- 
fortable and at home, and should have done a world of talking, 
and done it well; but I was guest now, and consequently I felt 
less at home. From old experience, I was familiar with the 
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rules of the game, and familiar with their exercise from the 
high place of host; but I was not familiar with the trammelled 
and less satisfactory position of guest, therefore I felt a little 
strange and out of place. But there was no animosity — ^no, the 
Emperor was host, therefore according to my own rule he had 
a right to do the talking, and it was my honorable duty to in- 
trude no interruptions or other improvements, except upon in- 
vitation; and of course it could be my turn some day: some day, 
on some friendly visit of inspection to America, it might be my 
pleasure and distinction to have him as guest at my table; then 
I would give him a rest, and a remarkably quiet time. 

In one way there was a difference between his table and mine 
— ^for instance, atmosphere; the guests stood in awe of him, and 
naturally they conferred that feeling upon me, for, after all, 
I am only human, although I regret it. When a guest answered a 
question he did it with deferential voice and manner; he did 
not put any emotion into it, and he did not spin it out, but 
got it out of his system as quickly as he could, and then looked 
relieved. The Emperor was used to this atmosphere, and it did 
not chill his blood; maybe it was an inspiration to him, for he 
was alert, brilliant and full of animation; also he was most 
gracefully and felicitously complimentary to my books, — and I 
will remark here that the happy phrasing of a compliment is one 
of the rarest of human gifts, and the happy delivery of it an- 
other. In that other chapter I mentioned the high compliment 
which he paid to the book, " Old Times on the Mississippi," but 
there were others; among them some gratifying praise of my 
description in "A Tramp Abroad" of certain striking phases 
of German student life. I mention these things here because I 
shall have occasion to hark back to them presently. 

[Dictated Tuesday^ February 12, 1901 ^^ 

Those stars indicate the long chapter which I dictated yesterday, 
a chapter which is much too long for magazine purposes, and there- 
fore must wait until this Autobiography shall appear in book form, 
five years hence, when I am dead : five years according to my calcu- 
lation, twenty-seven years according to the prediction furnished me 
a week ago by the latest and most confident of all the palmists who 
have ever read my future in my hand. The Emperor's dinner, 
and its beer-and-anecdote appendix, covered six hours of diligent 
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industry, and this accounts for the extraordinary length of that 
chapter. 

A couple of days ago a gentleman called upon me with a 
message. He had just arrived from Berlin, where he had been 
acting for our Government in a matter concerning tariff revision, 
he being a member of the commission appointed by our Govern- 
ment to conduct our share of the alfair. Upon the completion 
of the commission's labors, the Emperor invited the members of 
it to an audience, and in the course of the conversation he made 
a reference to me; continuing, he spoke of my chapter on the 
German language in "A Tramp Abroad," and characterized it 
by an adjective which is too complimentary for me to repeat here 
without bringing my modesty under suspicion. Then he paid 
some compliments to "The Innocents Abroad," and followed 
these with the remark that my account in one of my books of 
certain striking phases of German student life was the best and 
truest that had ever been written. By this I perceive that he 
remembers that dinner of sixteen years ago, for he said the same 
thing to me about the student-chapter at that time. Next he 
said he wished this gentleman to convey two messages to America 
from him and deliver them — one to the President, the other to 
me. The wording of the message to me was : 

" Convey to Mr. Clemens my kindest regards. Ask him if he 
remembers that dinner, and ask him why he didn't do any 
talking." 

Why, how could I talk when he was talking? He "held the 
age," as the poker-clergy say, and two can't talk at the same time 
with good effect. It reminds me of the man who was reproached 
by a friend, who said, 

" I think it a shame that you have not spoken to your wife for 
fifteen years. How do you explain it ? How do you justify it ?" 

That poor man said, 

" I didn't want to interrupt her." 

If the Emperor had been at my table, he would not have 
suffered from my silence, he would only have suffered from the 
sorrows of his own solitude. If I were not too old to travel I 
would go to Berlin and introduce the etiquette of my own table, 
which tallies with the etiquette observable at other royal tables. 
I would say, "Invite me again, your Majesty, and give me a 
chance"; them I would courteously waive rank and do all the 
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talking myself. I thank his Majesty for his kind message, and 
am proud to have it and glad to express my sincere reciprocation 
of its sentiments. 

[Dictated Janvary 11, 1906.'] . . . Rev. Joseph T. Harris and 
I have been visiting General Sickles. Once, twenty or twenty- 
five years ago, just as Harris was coming out of his gate Simday 
morning to walk to his church and preach, a tel^ram was put 
into his hand. He read it immediately, and then, in a manner, 
collapsed. It said : " General Sickles died last night at mid- 
night." [He had been a chaplain under Sickles through the war.] 

It wasn't so. But no matter — it was so to Harris at the 
time. He walked along — walked to the church — ^but his mind 
C1880 ■> ^^^ ^^^ away. All his affection and homage and worship 
of his General had come to the f orei. His heart was full 
of these emotions. He hardly knew where he was. In his 
pulpit, he stood up and began the service, but with a voice over 
which he had almost no command. The congregation had never 
seen him thus moved, before, in his pulpit. They sat there and 
gazed at him and wondered what was the matter; because he was 
now reading, in this broken voice and with occasional tears 
trickling down his face, what to them seemed a quite unemotional 
chapter — that one about Moses begat Aaron, and Aaron begat 
Deuteronomy, and Deuteronomy begat St. Peter, and St. Peter 
begat Cain, and Cain begat Abel — and he was going along with 
this, and half crying — ^his voice continually breaking. The con- 
gregation left the church that morning without being able to 
account for this most extraordinary thing — as it seemed to them. 
That a man who had been a soldier for more than four years, 
and who had preached in that pulpit so many, many times on 
really moving subjects, without even the quiver of a lip, should 
break all down over the Begats, they couldn't understand. But 
there it is — any one can see how such a mystery as that would 
arouse the curiosity of those people to the boiling-point. 

Harris has had many adventures. He has more adventures in 
a year than anybody else has in five. One Saturday night he 
noticed a bottle on his uncle's dressing-bureau. He thought the 
label said " Hair Restorer," and he took it in his room and gave 
his head a good drenching and sousing with it and carried it 
back and thought no more about it. Next morning when he 
got up his head was a bright green ! He sent around everywhere 
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and couldn't get a substitute preacher, so he had to go to his 
church himself and preach — and he did it. He hadn't a sermon in 
his barrel — as it happened — of any lightsome character, so he 
had to preach a very grave one — a very serious one — and it made 
the matter worse. The gravity of the sermon did not harmonize 
with the gayety of his head, and the people sat all through it 
with handkerchiefs stuffed in their mouths to try to keep down 
their joy. And Harris told me that he was sure he never had seen 
his congregation — the whole body of his congregation — the entire 
body of his congregation — absorbed in interest in his sermon, 
from beginning to end, before. Always there had been an aspect 
of indifference, here and there, or wandering, somewhere; but 
this time there was nothing of the kind. Those people sat there 
as if they thought, " Good for this day and train only : we must 
have all there is of this show, not waste any of it." And he said 
that when he came down out of the pulpit more people waited to 
shake him by the hand and tell him what a good sermon it was, 
than ever before. And it seemed a pity that these people should 
do these fictions in such a place — right in the church — when it 
was quite plain they were not interested in the sermon at all; 
they only wanted to get a near view of his head. 

Well, Harris said — no, Harris didn't say, I say, that as the 
days went on and Sunday followed Sunday, the interest in 
Harris's hair grew and grew; because it didn't stay merely and 
monotonously green, it took on deeper and deeper shades of 
green; and then it would change and become reddish, and would 
go from that to some other color— purplish, yellowish, bluish, 
and so on — ^but it was never a solid color. It was always mottled. 
And each Sunday it was a little more interesting than it was the 
Sunday before — and Harris's head became famous, and people 
came from New York, and Boston, and South Carolina, and 
Japan, and so on, to look. There wasn't seating-capacity for all 
the people that came while his head was undergoing these various 
and fascinating mottlings. And it was a good thing in several 
ways, because the business had been languishing a little and 
now a lot of people joined the church so that they could have the 
show, and it was the beginning of a prosperity for that church 
which has never diminished in all these years; 

Mars Twaijj, 
(To he Continued.) 



